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TEACHING AND LEARNING. 


Tur terms placed at the head of this communication are 
reciprocal, but not convertible. ‘They both denote the same 
relation ; but each implies a distinct, related object, and in- 
dicates the peculiar action of this object or person in its ap- 
propriate relation. To deach is one thing ; fo /earn is another; 
and, though related to the former act, is entirely distinct from 
it, and performed by a different agent. It is true, the verb, 
to learn, is often vulgarly used interchangeably with the 
correlative term fo teach ; and this usage has sometimes been 
carelessly sanctioned by high literary authority. But it is 
time that this anomaly should be excluded as well from our 
collequial, as from our written language. Tv teach, is to 
communicate knowledge—to give instruction; to learn, is to 
acquire knowledge—to be instructed. The teacher gives ; 
the learner receives. The teacher imparts; the learner ac- 
quires. ‘The teacher (truly without diminishing his acquired 
stock, which actually increases, in his own mind, while it is 
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194 Teaching and Learning. 


thus diffused into the minds of others) communicates what 
he has previously learned; and the learner makes what is 
thus communicated to him his own. The teacher, therefore 
in he appropriate functions of his office, performs an act, 
depending on his own will, over which no other mind has 
control; while the learner, by the exercise of mental powers, 
equally his own, makes an acquisition, corresponding with 
the strength of those powers, and the energy with which 
they are exercised. 

Nor is this analysis of the relation between teacher and 
learner, or this proposed definite and precise use of the term 
learn, embarrassed by the fact, that men are sometimes said 
to be self-taught. For, in cases in which this epithet is used 
with propriety, the learners make to themselves teachers. 
The very instruments and means by which they acquire 
knowledge, are their teachers- ‘They hear the voice of Na- 
ture; they listen to the instructions of Revelation. They 
learn by observation and experience. The word and the 
works of God are their teachers; and, as truly as in any case, 
they sustain the subjective relation of pupils, recipients,— 
inquisitive, active recipients; putting forth their powers to 
reach the coming knowledge, and to mold aud fashion it to 
their own capacities and habits of association; and thus 
making it their own, and preparing it for future use. 

These critical remarks, however, are here introduced, not 
s> much for the sake of grammatica\ accuracy, as for the pur- 
pose of establishing a general principle for the guidance of 
practical teachers, and the benefit and highest improvement 
of their pupils. For, so far as the term, fo learn, is used to 
denote the act of him who communicates knowledge, it 
implies a state of passivity in him to whom the communi- 
cation is made; and thus, as the necessity of active exer- 
tion, on his part, seems to be superseded, all voluntary effort 
is discouraged, and he becomes indolent and inactive, of 
course. Indeed, the consequences of such an impression, as 
it is naturally made by the careless use of this term (though 
that impression be but a floating opinion,) must be every- 
where, and on all minds, pernicious and unfavorable, if not 
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fatal, to high attainments in literature and science. Such an 
impression on the public mind, must lead to the adoption of 
injudicious expedients to promote the cause of general edu- 
cation,—expedients which may be of temporary, apparent 
utility, but such as must ultimately depress the standard of 
learning, enervate the mental powers of the rising genera- 
tion, make smatterers and sciolists, and produce a race of 
superficial thinkers, instead of ripe scholars of vigorous in, 
tellects and high attainments. Such an impression, or rath- 
er sentiment, however indistinct, must produce, in the mind 
of the pupil, indolence and stupid inaction —in that of the 
teacher, discouragement and a spirit of formality—in that 
of the parent, and even the friend and patron of learning, a 
disposition to complain and find fault with the most labori- 
ous and faithful teacher. 

Let it never be forgotten, then, that the act of learning 
belongs to the pupil and not to the teacher. Indeed, activity 
of mind is as requisite in the one as it is in the other, in 
order to secure the happy results of education, and especially 
of intellectual education. The pupil, as we said, must learn 
for himself. This is his own appropriate work,—a work 
which must be performed by himself; it can not be done for 
him, by another. In order to acquire knowledge, he must 
put forth personal effort. He must seek, if he would find: 
he must strive, if he would ascend the hill and enter the 
temple of science. In other words, his mind must be in a 
recipient state,—wakeful, active,—putting forth its powers 
and pushing forward its susceptibilities, before he can par- 
ticipate in the benfits of the best instruction. Without this 
preparation in the pupil, and consequent reciprocal action 
with the teacher, all the labors of the latter will be lost. 
The knowledge imparted by the teacher will find no recep- 
tion, certainly no permanent lodgment, on the sluggish mind 
of the pupil. Instruction, to constitute education, must be 
received as well as given; and so received as to exercise and 
discipline the faculties of the mind which it enters; so 
received as to be permanently held; so received and held as 
to become incorporated with the mental powers themselves, 
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and ready for appropriate use. It must, indeed, become the 
absolute property of the mind receiving it; and be retained 
by that mind, not asa thing of arbitrary association and 
memory merely, but it must so interpenetrate this recipient 
mind, diffuse itself through it, and become assimilated to 
it, as substantially to constitute a part of the mind itself, 

This doctrine of mental activity in the learner, as here 
stated, if true, is obviously a highly important and practical 
doctrine ; important to teacher and pupil, to parents, and the 
friends and patrons of education. Many practical lessons 
may be found in it, and many valuable inferences drawn 
from it, adapted to the circumstances of the age and the condi- 
tion of our schools. ‘The space allotted to this article, how- 
ever, will not allow a full statement and particular illustra- 
tration of them in this connection. It will therefore, be 
closed with a few hints, thrown out without much order, and 
designed principally for the consideration of professional 
teachers. 

1. The teacher should devise means, and adopt expedi- 
ents, to excite the curiosity and rouse the energies of his 
pupils. 

2. He should then endeavor to fix their attention, and 
concentrate their awakened energies, on the prescribed sub- 
ject of inquiry and instruction, 

3. He should connect with his instructions, as far as pos- 
sible, what is interesting and attractive; sv that the asso- 
ciatious, formed in the minds of bis pupils, will leave them 
in love with the subject of investigation, and, in proper time, 
bring them back to the pursuit with readiness and alacrity. 

4. He should carefully prescribe for each scholar in bis 
school a proper number of branches, to be pursued in a given 
time; so as not to distract attention by variety, nor weary 
and exhaust it by dull uniformity. 

5. ile should exclude from his illustrations, as far as prac- 
ticable, everything calculated to divert the minds of his 
pupils from the principal subject of investigation. 

6. He should be careful, that awakened curiosity be not 
gratified too svon, by unnecessary and superabundant aid, 
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leaving no motive and no opportanity for effort, on the part 
of his pupils; nor, on the other band, be suffered to evapo- 
rate, and end in despair, for the want of timely and neces- 
sary aid, to enable them to overcome appalling difficulties. 
With this view, he should intermingle with text-book in- 
struction a due proportion of familiar lecturing ; enough of 
the one with the other to guard against the pernicious effects 
of excess in either. 

7. He should prepare, select, or adapt his text-books, with 
a due regard to the capacities of his pupils, and with refer- 
ence to the development and exercise of their various pow- 
ers of mind, as well as to the immediate acquisition of knowl- 
edge. If text-books are too plain and simple, they will either 
enervate or disgust; if too concise, abstruse, and deficient 
in illustration, they will vex and discourage; and in both 
cases produce mental inaction. The pupil must be made to 
work; but he must work voluntarily, cheerfully, with hope. 
Aided too much, his energies remain dormant; too little 
they are soon exhausted, and he sinks into a state of 
despair: and thus both excess and deficiency produce the 
same pernicious results. 

8. ‘The teacher, in all bis plans of government and instruc- 
tion, should keep in view the principal business assigned 
him. ‘This, according to the doctrine of this communication, 
and as far as intellectual education is involved, is to rouse 
the curiosity of his pupils, and keep it awake; to furnish, in 
a sufficient quantity, wholesome food for their minds, and 
suitable materials for the active, vigorous employment of all 
their mental powers. 

Other hints might be given, and these more amply illus- 
rated. But enoagh for the present.— B des. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


“Tue modern schoolmaster is expected to know a little 
of everything, because his pupil is required not to be entirely 
ignorant of anything. He must be superficially, if I may so 


say, omniscient. He is to know something of pneumatics; 
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of chymistry; of whatever is curious, or proper to excite the 
attention of the youthful mind; an insight into mechanics 
is desirable, with a touch of statistics ; the qualities of soils 
&c., botany, the constitution of his country, cum mu/tus a/iis, 

“ All these things—these, or the desire of them—he is ex- 
pected to instill, not by set lessons from professors, which he 
may charge in the bill, but at school intervals, as he walks 
the streets, or saunters through green fields (those natural 
instructors) with his pupils. ‘The least part of what is ex- 
pected from him, is to be done in school hours. He must 
insinuate knowledge at the mo/lia tempora fandi. He must 
seize every occasion—the season of the year; the time of 
the day; a passing cloud; a rainbow; a wagon of hay; a 
regiment of soldiers going by—to inculcate something use- 
ful. He can receive no pleasure from a casual glimpse of 
nature, but must catch at it as an object of instruction. He 
must interpret beauty into the picturesque. He can not 
relish a beggar man or a gypsy, for thinking of the suitable 
improvement. Nothing comes to him not spoiled by the 
sophisticating medium of moral uses. ‘I'he universe—that 
great book, as it has been called—is to him indeed, to all 
intents and purposes, a book, out of which he is doomed to 
read tedivus homilies to distasting schoolboys.’— Charles 


Lamb. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 


Our Primary Schools are, in reality, of primary import- 
ance, though they have not received primary attention, 
They take the child at the early age of four years, when it 
is just beginning to escape from its mother’s most vigilant 
care, and, as a general thing, retain it until it arrives at the 
age of eight years, and often one or two years longer. This 
embraces a most important period of life, during which some 
of the most durable impressions are made upon the mind ;— 
impressions which will aflect, for good or ill, its whole future 
being. 
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How important it is, then, that a teacher should strive to 
obtain the best methods of gaining kindly influences over the 
tender minds of children. A step of the first importance is, 
We think, to gain their affections. This is the basis on which 
all other influences may act. Gain a child’s love, and you 
gain its confidence; and love and confidence combined will 
give one a strong influence over any mind, and particularly 
so over the pliable mind of a child. It is in the primary 
school that the foundation for all future knowledge is laid; 
and how important that this be well and thoroughly laid 
How often is it the case that errors in the foundation aflect 
injuriously the whole superstructure! It is, for instance, 
often the case that the habit of indistinct utterance is so con- 
firmed in these schools, that the labor of years can hardly 
remedy the evil. It is much easier to do well at the outset 
than to wndo what has already been done wrong. 

A child should have a fear as well as a love for its teach- 
er:—not that degree of fear which will paralize half its 
efforts to struggle up the first rugged hill of knowledge, but 
enough to lead it to ready and implicit obedience. The 
Christian /oves and fears his heavenly father; soa child 
should love and fear bis earthly parents and teachers. We 
would have children controlled by all the kindly influences 
that can be brought to bear upon them; but we would not 
refrain from sterner measures, if oft-bestowed kindness failed 
to have a proper effect. Exact and ready obedience should 
be insisted on in the Primary School; and the habit, once 
thoroughly established here, will be of service in all subse- 
quent life. 

We consider it desirable that teachers should become ac- 
quainted with the parents of their pupils, and whenever they 
meet them give a full and honest account of the school-do- 
ings of the children. It is quite important that a teacher 
know the peculiarities in tte habits and temperaments of all 
her pupils. On these points she can be greatly aided by the 
parents. Wehave found ita very good plan, sometimes, when 
a pupil has violated the regulations of the school, to send a 
note to the parents, informing them of the particulars. It 
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has often secured a kind and degree of cooperation of great 
service. Wher achild feels that both his parents and teach- 
ers are united in their efforts on his account, he will very 
seldom venture to violate or disregard the wholesome re- 
straints of the schoolroom. 

A child should feel that his teacher is just and reasonable. 
If punishment is inflicted, as it sometimes must be, let the 
pupil be made to feel that it is not because his teacher is 
angry with him or dislikes him, but that. it is the conse- 
quence of his own wrong actions. Cause him to feel that 
misconduct deserves and will receive punishment. Place 
before him, in contrast, the unhappy and painful results of 
wrong-doing, and the pleasure given and received by doing 
right, and you will rarely find one, even among those who 
have not received a salutary home discipline (and many 
such may be found in Primary Schools), who will feel that 
you are unjust. 

Teachers should aim to convince their pupils that they are 
their friends. ‘They should manifest an interest in all their 
concerns and rational amusements, and sympathize with 
them in their troubles, and childhood’s troubles are neither 
few nor small. ‘They should encourage and cheer their pu- 
pils; this will do them much good, and aid them in the 
accomplishment of their daily lessons. Make them feel that 
they do wel/, and they will strive to do still better. It will 
increase their confidence. 

Teachers must expect to have their trials; they are atten- 
dant upon every situation in life. Those of the teacher are, 
in a measure, peculiar, and call for the perfect exercise of 
self-government, patience, ané perseverance. She has to do 
with a great variety of habits and dispositions. But the 
faithful and devoted teacher, who discharges conscientiously 
her duties, will in the end, gain the rewards of a faithful 
servant. 
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LOVE, HOPE, AND PATIENCE, IN EDUCATION. 


O’er wayward childhood wouldst thon hold firm rule, 

And sun thee in the light of happy faces; 

Love, Hope, and Patience, these must be thy graces, 
And in thine own heart let them first keep school. 
For, as old Atlas on his broad neck places 

Heaven’s starry globe, and there sustains it, so 

Do these upbear the little world below 
Of Education—Patience, Love, and Hope. 

Methinks I see them grouped in seemly show, 

The straitened arms upraised, the palms aslope, 
And robes that touching, as adown they flow, 

Distinctly blend, like snow embossed in snow. 

O part them never! If Hope prostrate lie, 
Love, too, will sink and die. 


ut Love is subtle, and doth proof derive, 
From her own life, that Hope is vet alive; 
And bending o’er, with soul-tranfusing eyes, 
And the soft murmurs of the mother dove, 
Woos back the fleeting spirit, and half supplies; 
Thus Love repays to Hope what Hope first gave to Love. 
Yet, haply, there will come a weary day, 
When, overtasked, at length 
Both Love and Hope beneath the load give way. 
Then with a statue’s smile, a statue’s strength, 
Stands the mute sister, Patience, nothing loth, 
And, both supporting, does the work of both.—CoLERIDGE. 


Scratch the green rind of a sapling, or wantonly twist it in the soil, 

The scarred aud crooked oak will tell of thee for centuries to come; 

Even so mayst thon guide the mind to good, or lead it to the marrings of evil, 

For disposition is builded up by the fashioning of first impressions: 

Wherefore, though the voice of instruction waiteth for the ear of reason, 

Yet with the mother’s milk the young child drinketh education. 

Patience is the first great lesson; he may learn it at the breast; 

And the habit of obedience and trust may be grafted on his mind in the cradle. 
Proverbial Philosophy. 





Just ror A CHance.— Mother, ca’ n’t I go and have my 
daguerreotype taken?’ ‘No, I guess it is n’t worth while.” 
“Well, then, you might let me go and have a tooth pulled ; 
I never go any where!” 




















































Good Advice. 


GOOD ADVICE 


Be obeyed when thou commandest ; but command not often. 

Let thy carriage be the gentleness of love, not the stern front of tyranny. 

Make not one child a warning to another; but chide the offender apart: 

For self-conceit and wounded pride rankle like poisons in the soul. 

A mild rebuke in the season of calmness is better than a rod in the 
heat of passion ; 

Nevertheless spare not, if thy word hath passed for punishment ; 

Let not thy child see thee humbled, nor learn to think thee false ; 

Suffer none to reprove thee before him, and reprove not thine own 
purposes by changes ; 

Yet speedily tarn thou again, and reward him where thou canst, 

For kind encouragement in good, cutteth at the roots of evil. 

When his reason yieldeth fruit, make thy child thy friend ; 

For a filial friend is a double gain, a diamond set in gold. 

As an infant, thy mandate was enough, but now let him see thy reasons. 

Confide in him, but with discretion; and bend a willing ear to his 
questions. 

More to thee than to all beside, let him owe good counsel and good 
guidance ; 

Let him feel his pursuits have an interest, more to thee than to all 
beside. 

Watch his native capacities; nourish that which suiteth him the 
readiest ; and cultivate early those good inclinations wherein thou 
fearest he is most lacking: 

Is he phlegmatic and desponding? let small successes comfort his 
hope ; 

Is he obstinate and sanguine? let petty crosses accustom him to life ; 

Showeth he a sordid spirit? be quick and teach him generosity ; 

Inclineth he to liberal excess? prove to him how hard it is to earn. 


Tupper. 


He that maketh a little child happier for half an hour, is a co-worker 
with God.— Dr. Dwight. 


Genius. The greatest natural genius can not subsist on its own 
stock. He who resolves never to ransack any mind but his own, will 
be soon reduced, from the merest barrenness to the poorest of all imita- 
tion; he will be obliged to imitate himself—Reynolds. 
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IDLE GENIUS IN SCHOOL. 


How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour. 


I am exceedingly sensitive. Perhaps, in my old days, I am 
getting nervous. Nothing, at any rate, annoys me so much 
as in looking over the school-reom to see several vacant eyes 
staring me in the face. It is a strong symptom that if mis- 
chief is not already brewing, there soon will be. On such 
occasions it is dangerous to throw your undivided energies 
into the class reciting, lest the urchins take advantage of your 
unguarded faithfulness to enjoy private theatricals in the way 
of low comedy or grotesque pantomime. ‘Eyes right’ is, 
therefore, in our petty despotism, not a temporary order in a 
changing series of evolutions, but a standing requisition for 
the day. If those useful organs are discovered wandering, 
the party to whom they belong is instantly called to an 
account. 

I notice Peter, for example, sucking his fingers, with his 
liquid orbs intently fastened on the master’s face, waiting for 
the auspicious moment to hurl a wad, which he has been 
chewing for five minutes, at Joe’s head. ‘ What are you 
doing, Peter?” “Nothing.” ‘ Well, as you may get into 
mischief, suppose you draw a map of the New England States 
on your slate, and show it to me before you leave the house.” 
This trifling job keeps Peter employed for an hour, prevents 
his making Fort Sumters out of his neighbors’ heads, prepares 
him for future usefulness as an engraver, and saves the poor 
dominie the vexation of a deal of discipline which the wad 
might have rendered necessary. Bright pupils will sometimes 
get through with their lessons, and apparently have nothing 
to do. In such cases, have it understood that when employ- 
ment is desired, by simply raising the hand, the ambitious 
mind will immediately be gratified by the teacher. Pleasantly 
show to the dear young hearts that, unless their eyes are busy 
in the joyous acquisition of knowledge, Satan will soon lead 
them into many funny and naughty performances, for which 
they will shed bitter tears when they get to be old men, if not, 
indeed, that very morning. 
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To teachers troubled with lounging, restless, twisting young- 
sters, the plan is recommended as most efficacious. As soon 
as you notice the whites of the listless eyes, give as a dose the 
map of Asia on the slate. The prescription is perfectly safe, 
warranted not to injure the smallest child, being free, as the 
patent medicines say, from mercury and all deleterious drugs- 
Repeat the dose on subsequent days, until a cure is effected. 
In about a month your school, for application, will be the 
wonder of those parts.—dZi/linois Teacher. 





Smupiiciry In StyLte.—aA letter fell into my hands which a 
Scotch servant-girl had written to her lover. Its style charmed 
me. It was fairly inimitable. 1 wondered how, in her cir- 
cumstances in life, she could have acquired so elegant and 
perfect a style. I showed the letter to some of my literary 
friends in New York, and they unanimously agreed that it was 
a model of beauty and elegance. 1 then determined to solve 
the mystery, and I went to the house where she was employed, 
and asked her how it was that in her humble circumstances 
in life she had acquired a style so beautiful that the most cul- 
tivated minds could but admire it. ‘Sir,’ said she, “1 came 
to this country four years ago. Then I did not know how to 
read or write. But since then I have learned how to read and 
write, but not yet learned how to spell; so always when I sit 
down to write a letter, I choose those words which are so short 
and simple that Iam sure I know how to spell them.” There 
was the whole secret. The reply of this simple-minded Sectch 
girl coudenses a world of rhetoric into a nut-shell. Simplicity 
is beauty, simplicity is power.—Litz Greene Halleck. 

° 


HINTS TO TEACHERS. 
For shortness’ sake, and not at all by way of dictation, 
these hints are put in the imperative mood, 
MakE YOUR PUPILS ALWAYS ENUNCIATE DISTINCTLY.— 
Whether they recite, or read, or speak to you at your desk, 
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make them fully and clearly utter what they have to say. 
If you have had one day’s experience in a school of five 
scholars, you will have seen the necessity of this. Insist upon 
it, We have silent Jetters enough in all our English words, 
made so by universal custom. Do not let your pupils add to 
the number. Make them give due honor to every spoken let- 
ter, by giving it full utterance. Laziness of lungs will breed 
other laziness, if it be not broken up. Pupils who do not exert 
their vocal organs for school purposes, are in danger of be- 
ing slack in all outward action. If they are to be made 
energetic men and women, they must be made to cease 
mumbling ; as though they were eating, instead of uttering, 
their words, and grudged you every sound you could dis- 
tinctly bear. In reading, it is not the quantity attempted to 
be read, but the quality of the enunciation, that determines 
the scholar’s profiting and your own success. Though you 
may have only passed over a single sentence, there is much 
done if you have caused every sound to be fully given. Let 
not the pupil jump through his passage, as if he were going 
on an errand or running a race. Stop him, and make him 
dwell on the first word, or clause, till he has given it fully 
and distinctly. Every thing else in good reading will gener- 
ally follow, if you can secure clear enunciation. ‘This will 
secure deliberate apprehension of the sense, from which 
alone the right emphasis and tones can proceed. 

Makk YOUR PUPILS GIVE FULL ANSWERS IN RECITATION — 
Do not take it for granted that more is meant than meets 
the ear. Let them leave nothing to be understood by default 
of being expressed. ‘Take not hints for answers, and dis- 
courage that Spartan brevity, which only shadows forth what 
the scholar ought to mean. ‘lo make him give, will make 
him get, full and complete ideas. It is obscure and half 
conceptions that beget imperfect answers; and allowing the 
latter, will tolerate the former. 

Make YOUR PUPILS DO THEIR OWN WorRK.—Give them the 
laboring oar. It is often vastly easier for you to do their 
work than to make them do it; but you are not engaged 
and paid for reciting lessons, but to make your scholars get 










































205 Hints to Teachers. 
and recite them. It is no part of the bargain, that, for the 
sake of your own ease and comfort, you should take a pupil’s 
place and duty, and so deprive him of his profit and im. 
provement. You can lead, but not carry, unless you would 
perpetuate an infant’s imbecility. Assist, even, sparingly ; 
and rather less, than more, than the pupil needs. He may 
seem, but will on/y seem, to be making slow progress. He 
will be adding fresh increments of power and discipline, 
which is the only trae and valid progress. Be content to 
see iim peering into a millstone, and leave him at it. It 
will do him good. It is the way gemiuses are made. Do 
not frustrate the birth of a great intellect by excessive help. 
give him hard work 
to do, and let him do it. Let him know no such things as 


If you would make your pupil vigorous, 


translations in the languages, and let him have sparing aid 
from commentaries. Let him make out his demonstrations 
in Euciid for himself, and everywhere walk on his own feet, 
see with his own eyes, and advance by dint of his own 
thinking powers. You can not insert even knowledge into 
a pupil’s mind by merely repeating it in his ears; much less 
can you engraft needful intellectual discipline upon him by 
impressions made on the auditory or the visual nerve. Lee- 
tures never yet made a scholar. If a scholar is made, it is 
by the same independent study that makes a good lecture. 
The great use of schools and colleges to the true student is, 
to furnish a palestra for the mind,—a place and circumstan- 
ces adapted to mental eflort,—free time and opportunity to 
do one’s best in study. It is not instruction, but study, that 
imps the scholar’s wings; and you will make a good school, 
if you make your pupils study as well as they can. If you 
do not do this, your apparatus, and lectures, and instruction, 
will do no good, but to swell you with the vain conceit that 
you have taught something, and your pupils with the like 
rain conceit that they have learned something. 

Do your OWN PROPER WORK WITH ALL your MiGHT.— Your 
proper work being to make your pupils do theirs and do it 
weli, you will find that it needs your whole might to do it 
If your business were to repeat knowledge in your scholars’ 
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ears, the above hint would be out of place; since it would 
be like exhorting you to do your utmost to slide down bill 
on the ice,—always supposing that you already thoroughly 
understand what you profess to teach. But to stimulate 
and rouse,—to give life to a clod,—to make the blind open 
their eyes,—under God, to create mental discipiine, and, I 
had almost said, mental power,—this is a work as far trans- 
cending in difficulty any ever done on the most refractory 
material substance, as the value of the product is greater. 
In humble dependence on Him whose inspiration giveth un- 
derstanding, call on the intellectual dead about you, and try 
to make them stand on their feet, and exercise the functions 
of thinking beings. Do your best to put them, and keep 
them, under the highest pressure they can bear, consistently 
with permanent health. As to most scholars, it is impossibie 
to made them study so hard as to hurt them ; and you need 
have no fear on that head. You need be at no expense for 
curbs, so be that your spurs are all right and well used. Do 
not grudge your time and strength to your work. Give both 
freely, and economize them for it. Religiously consecrate 
and set yourself apart—all there is of yon—to the work of 
moving and guiding the minds committed to your care in the 
paths of virtue and knowledge. Have none but school-irons 
in your fire, unless you would fritter away your mental and 
physical vigor, and be worth little or nothing to your scholars. 
Live for them, and count them worth living for that you 
may do it. Nothing but your zeal in you can beget zeal in 
your pupils. 

MAKE YOUR SCHOLARS OBSERVANT OF THE DISTINCTIONS OF 
RIGHT AND wronc.— Wherever the distinction exists, that is, 
in all things that have a right and a wrong, let it appear and 
be made prominent in your school. Let all your own con- 
duct hinge on this principle, and insist upon it that it should 
be so with your pupils. Cultivate their understandings and 
their manners to the utmost; but, above all things, culti- 
vate conscience. Familiarize your charge to the inquiry, Is 
it right? Let it be seen that it is the first and the last in- 
quiry with yonrself, and that you are, in heart and life, hon- 
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est and upright. - The work of developing conscientiousnsss 
must be daily and hourly. Esteem it a regular school duty 
to teach your scholars to know and do the right, to know 
and shun the wrong. This will be found a work indeed; 
but it must be done, and when done, it is full of priceless 
results. No good that you can do to the pupil will be so 
valuable to him; none will be so gratifying to yourself in 
the review, none will so secure the approving smile of the 
Great Author of Virtue, as the due training of your pupils’ 
conscier.ces and hearts. “They that turn many to right- 
eousnessshall shine as the stars, for ever and ever.—J. P. 
Cowles. 


WHERE THEY LEARN IT. 


“TI po n’r see where they learu such things,” is one ®f the 
most common pbrases ina mother’s vocabulary. A little 
incident, which we h:ppened to be an eye-witness to, may, 
perhaps, help to solve the enigma. We smiled a little at 
the time, but we bave thought a good deal since, and we 
trust not without profit. 

“Bub,” screamed out a litile bright-eyed girl, somewhat 
under six years of age, to a youngster, who was seated on 
the curb stone, making hasty pudding ot the mud in the 
gutter, “ Bub, you good-for-nothing, little scamp, you come 
right into the house this minute, or I'll beat you till the skin 
comes off!” 

“Why, Angelina, Angelina, dear, what do you mean; 
where did you learn such talk?” exclaimed ber mother, in a 
wondering tone, as she stood on the steps curtseying to a 
friend. 

Angelina looked up very innocently and answered, “ Why, 
mother, you see we are playing, and he’s my little boy, and 
Tam scolding him, just as you did me this morning; that’s 
all.” 
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SYSTEM OF OBJECT TEACHING. 


In no city in this country has object teaching been so 
thoroughly tested as in Oswego, N. Y., and we think its re- 
sults have been highly satisfactory to the local and State 
Boards of Education. 

To lead children to observe carefully the things with 
which they come in daily contact, and then to express, with 
accuracy and propriety, the impressions they receive through 
the organs of sight, touch, taste, smell, &c., is the first step 
in this system, if it is not the first step in any system of 
education. Every object which arrests the attention of a child 
produces an impression, bat generally the mind must be di- 
recled to the object as a subject of study; thus impressions, 
or images are formed in the mind. Now it is useless to 
attempt to get something out of the mind that has never 
received any thing to impart—you may get words or sounds, 
but no clear ideas, 

On the contrary some minds appear to have ideas and 
thoughts in abundance but they can not clothe them with 
intelligeut words. The following “model lesson” will show 
how both these objects are secured by “Object Teaching.” 
This is not the most simple lesson; it is about the second 
or third step. Let us take for an object 


LEATHER. 


“ What is this? It is leather. What is leather? It is 
the skin of animals. Name some of the animals, the skins 
of which are used for leather. The cow, the horse, the calf. 
Does the skin of these animals look like leather? No. 
What is the difference? ‘Their skins are covered with hair. 
Has man any thing to do to the skin of the animal to make 
it into leather? Yes; man must prepare it for use. 

Here is a piece of the skin of a horse. What has been 
done to it? It has been prepared. Now look at it and tell 
me what you see in it. It is black. Yes; that side is black ; 
but this is brown. And what side would you call that 
Vou. XII. 12 
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which is black? The upper side. And what that which is 
brown?) The wnder side. Then how should you describe 
this piece of leather? The upper side of it is black, and the 
under side brown. Look at it again. You cannot see 
through it. You have learned the term for this, have you 
not? Yes, it is opaque. (The teacher writes the word on 
the board, and the children spell it.) Name some things 
which are opaque. Stone, wood, slate. What can you 
say of these? They are opaque. Look at the leather 
again. You have said that this leather is black on the 
upper side and brown on the under side, and that it is opaque. 
How did you find out these qualities? By seeing. Yes, by 
your sight. > 

** Now, take the leather in your hand and tell me what 
you observe. It is smooth. Compare the two sides. The 
upper side is the smoother. Try again, what can you do 
with it? We can bend it. On this account we call it 
flexible. When do we call a thing flexible ? When we can 
easily bend it. ‘Try to tear the leather. We can not do 
so. Why? Because it is tough. Now you have told me 
that this leather is smooth, flexible and tough ; how did you 
discover these qualities?) By our bands. Yes, by feeling 
or touch. 

“ Now shut your eyes and [ will hold the leather near you. 
Without seeing or touching it, what can you tell me about 
it? It has asmell. Whatever has asmell is said to be 
odorous. What can you say of leather? It is odorous, 
How did you find out that it was odorous? By smelling it. 
You have found out some qualities in this leather by the eye? 
Yes. In what way? By looking at it. And some quali- 
ties you have found out by the hand. Yes. How did you 
do this? We touched it. And bow did you find out that 
jt was odcrous? We smelled of it. 

“ Now, I will show you something more: in the leather; 
see, I put it in the fire; it frizz/es up. What do you notice 
when paper is put into the fire? It is soon burned up. 
What else do you observe in the leather? It hasa very 


unpleasant smell when burning. This is what happens to 
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animal substances when you burn them ; they frizz/e up and 
give out a d'sagreeable odor.” 

I give only this brief sketch to show how naturally and 
agreeably the senses may be cultivated. The names of the 
varions qualities of objects are written upon the board and 
the pupils spell them over and over until they are learned 
perfectly. Besides, the language employed is most appro- 
priate for conveying the impressions made. It is no objec- 
tion that the words are /argee or uncommon. When thus ex- 
plained the child understands the meaning of good and even 
elegant expressions as well as he does the common or vulgar 
language of the street. Let the child hold a piece of sponge 
so that the extreme point shall just touch a bowl of water 
till the sponge becomes saturated, and tell the pupil that the 
sponge has absorbed the water and he will understand what 
absorption means Just all well as he would if you bad used 
the term “sucked it up.” 

These exercises for the eultivation of the perceptive fac- 
ulties are generally connected with lessons on language, 
These lessons at first are very simple consisting of short 
sentences, but the language is correct. First, the pupil at- 
tempts to give some idea and if not properly expressed the 
teacher says “this is the proper expression.” — It is then writ- 
ten upon the board and the whole class read it and name 
at first, every letter in the word. They thus learn to read at 
once ordinary script writing as readily as they do print. No 
lesson is considered finished until the most obvious proper- 
ties, qualities, and uses of the object are properly expressed 
by the pupils, the language employed written out in full view 
by the teacher, and each word correctly spelled. 

This system, valuable as it is, may be carried to excess 
even by a good teacher, but we apprehend the greatest injus- 
tice may be done by incompetent, unskillful teachers. And 
however intelligent the teacher may be upon the subject of 
his lesson, if indolent or even dull a d prosy, be will utterly 
fail. No lazy teacher can succeed in interesting a class in 
Object ‘Teaching. Nor can a teacher defer his preparation 

till he comes before his class, and then pick up a stone ora 
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stick and make an exercise of it that shall arouse all the en- 
ergies of his pupils. His “object” needs to be as carefully 
studied and systematically arranged as does the sermon of 
the minister or the argument of the lawyer. 

We think much can be done in this department at a small 
expense, and again earnestly recommend it to your consid- 
eration. 

With the exception of their system of Object Teaching, 
We do not think, excellent as are their schools, that in discipline, 
attainments, or methods of instruction, they are in advance 
of the Public Schools of Newark. We hope during the com- 
ing year to visit some of the schools in our neighboring 
cities — Report of G. B. Sears, Newark, N. J. 


ILL TEMPER. 

Sarp a friend recently “It is ruinous to the mind to teach 
long.” In proof of this she said, “I taught fourteen months 
and though I commenced the term with good nature, I was 
quite ill humered near its close.” 

Her remark startled me, and J asked myself “need it be so?” 
While the teacher impresses others with the importance of 
a sound mind, must his own become disordered and ungov- 
erned? Nay, the contact witb young and fresh minds need 
not make one morose. Still al! teachers know that in chil- 
dren are many perversities, and in school innuinerable vexa- 
tions will arise, if regarded as such, but if accepted joyfully 
as part of the discipline which the loving Father gives, I 
see no reason why the mind may not be expanded into more 
joveliness under such training. 

Yet I would ask those of wide observation, “ Has long- 
continued teaching a tendency to produce ill-humor ? ” 

C. ki. M. 


. (Note by Ed.) The above is a very important and pertinent quest- 
ion. If teaching has a tendency to produce ill humor, why is it so, 
and what can be done to guard against, or prevent the same? Wil] 
some of our correspondents give us their views on this subject ? 
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MISCELLANY. 


EpvucaTIONAL Meretincs.—The American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, as will be seen on another page, is to hold its next meeting in 
New Haven. This is the oldest Educational Association in our 
country, and many of its original friends and founders have gone to 
their “long home.” ‘We hope teachers will not forget this meeting. 
Let every town be represented. No teacher can afford to be absent. 
The mere gathering of those engaged in a common cause will be 
productive of much good. Again we say to friends of education and 
teachers,—*“ do not forget to attend the meeting of the American 
Institute which is to honor our Siate with one of its sessions.” (See 
programme.) 

On the week following the above meeting the National Teachers 
Association will convene at Harrisburg, Penn..—on the 16th, 17th 
and 18th of August. This, too, is a very important organization, 
and we hope it may be attended by a large delegation from this State. 
We presume excursion tickets will be issued and thus an opportu- 
nity be given fora visit to the capital of the Keystone State at a 
reduced price. 


LittLe Forks.—The thoughts of children often find expression 
in an amusing manner, and indicate a degree of discernment far 
beyond what is usually credited to those so young. They are very 
close observers and sometimes give pretty smart hints in their artless 
way. Many of these are worth preserving. We take the following 
from Harper’s Magazine : 

“The grandma of a little four year old had been telling her, one 
day, that she must not say that people lied, but rather that they were 
mistaken. Her grandma, to amuse her, told her # bear story, which 
was rather tough to believe. After she had finished, the little girl 
looked up into her face and exclaimed :—* Grandma, that’s the biggest 
mistaken I ever heard.’” 

This reminds us of a definition of the word “ mistake,” as given by 
a bright little three year old girl of our acquaintance. Her mother 
had one day attempted to explain to her the meaning of the word. 
Several hours afterwards the little thinker said: “ Mamma, I know 
what a mistake is; it is what people think is, but it aint.” Now we have 
heard definitions by much older persons far less expressive than this. 
Little children often have a much better understanding of subjects 
than their words express. Teachers and parents should encourage 
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them to give utterance to their thoughts in their own words, and then 
teach them, if necessary, how to improve their language. 

A certain doctor has a little son who takes a great interest in the 
fine-blooded sheep on his orandfather’s farm. When about five years 
old, while visiting his grandfather, a short time before the customary 
yearly shearing, “ Bob” had an attack of the croup. In saying his 
usual evening prayer, when he came to the line,— 

‘If I should die before 1 wake,”— 
a thought of lis ailing crossed his mind, and he vehemently added, 
a; an afterthought: “ But please let me live till after grandpa shears 
sheep,”—and then proceeded as calmly as though nothing out of the 
ordinary course of things had happeued.— Ha: pers. 

GP “The Peinsylvania school law has been amended so that chil- 
dren under six years of age cannot be admitted to the public schools. 
Five was the minimum before.” 

Good for Pennsylvania. We hope oiher states will do likewise. 
The idea of sending three and four year old children to school is an 
absurd one. It is cruel so to contine them at so tender an age. 

Littee STELLA is just beginning to talk. Our minister has en- 
gaging mainers, and is especially a favorite of children. During a 
sociable call le sang one of those touching, simple melodies which 
Stella is so fond of hearing. She was very attentive, and stood quite 
motionless, gxzing on his face with her bright, wondering eyes. As 
he proceeded, tears began to glisten beneath the lids, and glide down 
her dimpled cheeks. After a few minutes of silence he askeds 


” 


“Stella, how do you like it! She answered, promptly, “ Oh, very 
much, Mr. Young, but it hurts my eyes !’— Harpers. 

SuEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC ScnooLt. We would call the attention of 
young men to the advertisement of the Sheffield Scientific Scheol, 
We know this to be a most excellent institution, with able instructors, 


and we hope to see the places for state students all filled. C. 


Rev. S.J. Worrox. Our readers will, doubtless, well) remember 
this gentleman who, a few years ago, was a frequent contributor to 
our pages, and will regret to learn that ill) health has compelled him 
to abandon his labors in Africa. Mr. Whiton devoted a year or more 
to earnest work on missionary ground, when failing health admonished 
him that it would not be prudent longer to remain in a climate so 
inhospitable. The friends of education will welcome his return to 
his native state though they may regret the cause. We hope to 
receive contributions from Mr. Whiton’s pen after he has recovered 


his usual health and strength. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


The Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Institute of In- 
struction, will be held in New Haven, Conn., at the Music Hall, on 
the 8th, 9th, and 10th days of August, 1865. 

The board of Directors will meet at the New Haven House on the 
8th, at 11 o’clock, A. M. 

The public exercises will be as follows: 


Turspay, AuGcust 8TH. 


At 2 1-2 o'clock, P. M., the meeting will be organized, and the cus- 
tomary addresses will be made; after which there will be a discus- 
sion upon the following subject: “ Methods of Teaching Latin, espe- 
cially to beginners.” 

At 8 o'clock, ep. w., a Leeture by Ex-Gov. Emory Washburn, ou 
“Civil Polity as a Branch of School Education.” 


WepneEspay, AuGust 9rn. 


At 9 o'clock, A. M., a Discussion. Subject: “The Free High 
School System.” ‘To be opened by Hon. Joseph White, Secretary 
of the Massachusetts Board of Education. 

At lio’clock, a Lecture by Wm. P. Atkinson, of Cambridge, Mass., 
on“ Dynamic and Mechanic Teaching.” 

At 3 1-2 p.M., a discus-ion. Subject: “ What duties does the re- 
turn of Peace bring to the Friends of Education, particularly in refer- 
ence to the Freedmen of our Country 7” ‘To be opened by Judge 
Russell, of Boston. 

At 8p. M., a Lecture, by T. D. Woolsey, D. D., President of Yale 
College, on “ The Teaching of Moral and Political Duties in the Pub- 
lic Schools.” 


Tuurspay, AuGust 10TH. 


At 9 o’clock, A. m., a Discussion. Subject: “ Methods of Present 
ing Moral ‘Topies.” 

At 11 o'clock, A. M., a Lecture, by E. O. Haven, D. D., President 
of Michigan University, on “ The Indirect Benefits of School Educa- 
tion.” 

At 21-2 p. u., a Teaching Exercise in Physiology, illustrating the 
Method of Simultaneous Verbal and Linear Delineation, by Miss 
Melvina Mitchell, of the State Normal School of Westfield, Mass.; 
to be followed by a Discussion. 

At 8 o'clock, p. M., a Discussion; to be followed by brief addresses 
from Representatives of different States. 

At the last meeting of the Institute before the war, a majority o 
the States were represented, and that meeting, especially its closing 
session, was one of peculiar interest. Should not the return of Peace 
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opening new and broader fields for the Teacher, make the first meet- 
ing after the war still more memorable ? 

Brief Readings, by Prof. Mark Bailey, of Yale College, may be 
expected each day or evening. 

The citizens of New Haven generously proffer gratuitous enter- 
tainment to lady teachers in attendance. 

Particulars as to the usual railroad facilities and hotel rates will 
soon be announced. 

The meeting of the National Teachers’ Association, will be held at 
Harrisburg, Penn., on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of August, making it 
convenient to include the two meetings in one trip. 

Birpsey Grant Nortrurop, President. 
Joun P. Averitt, Secretary. 
Boston, June 12th, 1865. 


TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


The Institutes for the autumn so far as definitely arranged, will be 
held as follows,—each commencing at 10 o’clock, A. M., of the day 
named, and continuing four days, with the exception of that for Tol- 
land County, which will continue only three days. 

MippteEsex County, at Portland, August 29th. 

LircurieLp Counry, at Sharon, September 5th. 

Hartrorp Counry, at Windsor, September 19th. 

FarrFIELD County, at Stamford, October 17th. 

TOLLAND County, at Mansfield Centre, October 24th. 

The next annual meeting of our State Association will be held at 
Willimantic, Oct. 27th and 28th. 


FIFTEENTH ANNIVERSARY CONN. STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Tue following will be the order of exercises during anniversary 
week, July, 1865. 

The annual examination of classes will be on Monday, Tuesday 
and Wednesday, 10th, 11th and 12th of July. 

The closing exercises of the Graduating Class and the presentation 
of diplomas will be on Thursday the 13th, at 2 o’clock P. M. 

On Sunday evening, the 9th, the Annual Sermon will be preached 
by Rev. G. L. Goodell, of New Britain. 

On Tuesday evening, the 11th, the Annual Address before the 
Graduating Class will be delivered by the Principal. 

Qn Wednesday evening, the 12th, an Oration by J. G. Holland, 
Esq., of Springfield, and a Poem by Rev. W. 'T. Bacon of Wood- 
bury, will be given before the Barnard and Gallaudet Societies. 

On Thursday, the 13th, at ten and a half A. M., the Annual Ad- 
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dress before the Alumni will be given by Rev. W. L. Gaylord, of 
Fitzwilliam, N. H. 

The Annual Social Re-union will be on Thursday evening. 

The friends of Education are invited to be present at any or all of 


the exercises. 





e Our next will not be issued until SepremBer. 
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Sheffield Scientific School. 
YALE COLLEGE. 


Tuts Institution furnishes instruction in various branches of science- 
The full course of study extends through three years. Pupils after 
the first year of instruction will choose whether their attention shall 
be directed to Chemistry and Natural Science, to Engineering and 
Mechanics, to Agriculture, to Mining and Metallurgy, or to a Select 
Course of Scientitic and literary studies. 

Pupils may be received for a partial course of one or two years in 
some of the Studies of the School. In Agriculture a shorter course, 
of seven months’ duration, is provided for such as are unable to take 
the full course. Special lectures, tor the benefit of those engaged in 
industrial occupations, will hereafter be announced. Tuition, $100 
per year. Explanatory circulars will be sent on application. 


STATE STUDENTS. 

In pursuance of the acts of Congress and the Connecticut legisla- 
ture, this Institution, having received the proceeds of the sale of cer- 
tain public lands, will receive during the coming year from among 
the citizens of this State, fifty-two free pupils—to be selected by an 
Appointing Board designated by the Legislature. Any person desir- 
ing to avail himself of this gratuity will receive full information 
respecting the mode of appointment by applying to the undersigned. 
«> The next academic year commences Sept. 13, 1865. 

GEO. J. BRUSH, Secretary. 
New Haven, June 15, 1865. 
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Any Map, or any number of Maps of the Series, (except Series No. 3), can 
be selected if a full set is not required. i 


By the admirable system of eoloring adopted, the plateaus, mountains, valleys, rivers, 


altitudes, in fact all the physical characteristics of the Earth’s surface, are clearly and 
beautifully expressed, as also the political features, boundaries, names of cities ete., ete. 


TESTIMONIAL FROM PROFESSOR AGASSIZ. 


From what I know of Prof. Guyot’s Wall Maps, ete., I have no hesitation in saying 
that both as to method and execution they are facomparably superior toany thing of the kind 
thus far published ; and in connection with the series of text-books by the same author, 
which, [ understand, are soon to be published, they will form the most valuable means for 
the study of geography, in which department there is urgent necessity for new books adapt- 
ed to the present advanced state of the science, In fact, it is the simple truth, that no 
other geographer living understands the relations of the physical feature of our earth so well, or knows 
how to present them to students with such simplicity and clearness as Prof. Guyot, 


L. AGASSIZ. 
Cumbridge, Mass., March 27th, 1865. 


‘ 


IN PRESS.—To be published during the Fall, the first two of Prof. Guyot’s Series of 


Geographies. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER & CO. 


NEW WORE. 
ggs~ Send for Circular with full description. 
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THE 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES: 


NEW, CHEAP, AND EXCELLENT. 
a eee 
Few school-books ever published have received a wider or more 
cordial indorsement from prominent and influential educators than the works 
of The Eclectic Series. Wherever used they are liked. Those who have 
thoroughly tested their merits in the class-room unite in pronouncing them 
superior to all similar works. 


McGuftey’s New Eclectic Series. 


NEW PRIMARY CHARTS, G6 No’s......c000+2 65 cents. | NEW ECLECTIC 5rn READER................55 cents, 
NEW ECLECTIC SPELLER............-ce0000-+ 10 cents. | NEW ECLECTIC 6ru READER.........000.. 65 cents, 
YEW ECLECTIC Ist READER...........s0000: 15 cents. | NEW HIGH SCHOOL READER............. 75 cents. 
NEW ECLECTIC 2v READER..........0.0000 20 cents. | NEW JUVENILE SPEAKER ceccccccccsssessses 45 cents. 
NEW ECLECTIC 3p READER NEW ECLECTIC SPEAKER..........cc00000000- 85 cents. 








NEW ECLECTIC 4tu READER.. YOUNG LADIES’ READER..............csccs00 75) conte 


Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry. 






RAY'’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC............ 10 cents. | RAY’S TIGHER ARITHMETIC.............65 cents 
RAY'’S INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC..20 cents, | RAY’S ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA........... 60 cents. 
RAY’S PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC.........40 cents. | RAY’S HIGHER ALGEBRA... cscs 80 cents, 
RAY’S TEST EXAMPLES, with Avys.........30 cents, | RAY’S PLANE & SOLID GEOMETRY .....60 cents. 
RAY’S TEST EXAMPLES, without Aws.....25 cents. | EVANS’ SCHOOL GEOMETRY............000 40 cents. 


Grammar and Composition. 


PINNEO’S PRIMARY GRAMMAR 25 cents. | PINNEO’S ENGLISH TEACHER..............35 cents, 


PINNEO’S ANALYTICAL GRAMMAR.....55 cents. PINNEO’S GUIDE TO COMPOSITION......50 cents. 


Miscellaneous. 


KIDD'S ELOCUTION........ccccssscsssscesseeeseeeee-85 Cts. | THE EXAMINER, OR TEACHER'S AID....50 cts. 


DE WOLF’S INSTRUCTIVE SPELLER....... 20 cts. LILIENTHAL’S OBJECT LESSONS............ 20 cis. 

SMART'S FREE GYMNASTICG...........cccoeee 20 cts. | THE YOUNG SINGER, Parr I.................... 30 cts. 

WHITE'S CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY..20 cts, | THE YOUNG SINGER, Parr I1,..........0000000055 Cts 
_ OO 


naz Single specimen copies of any of the above-named books sent by 
wail, postage prepaid, to teachers and school-officers for examination, with a 


view to introduction, on receipt of the prices named. 

ray Liberal terms given on books ordered for first introduction, in 
exchange for others not in satisfactory use. Those desirous of introducing 
any books of the Eciecric Series are respectfully invited to correspond 
with the publishers. 


SARGENT, WILSON & HINKLE, 


CINCINNATI, OuTIO, 











































This remarkable System Senne: its its fifth year under the most encouraging 
circumstances. Other systems struggle years for a feeble existence, while 
this has attained a growth and vitality exceeding any other on record. 

The secret of its success lies in the fact that /t was made in the school-room, 
and works like a charm in classes of every grade. 

It is plain; it is practical; it is scientific. 

It has withstood the most persistent attacks of envious rivals, gaining 
strength from the contest. 

It invites criticism, comparison, and competition. 

Ir IS THE MOST ORIGINAL SYSTEM, putting old fogy systems hors de com- 
bat, and suggesting the necessity of, and furnishing the material for revised 
revisions, with the vain hope of appropriating the secret of its wonderful 
popularity. 

It leads other systems. 

It was the first system comprising a text-book for teachers. It was the 
first system containing a chart on the black-board principle. It is the ONLY 
SYSTEM giving spec ifie instructions upon EACH COPY, explaining its objec t, 
and the author’s views and method of teaching it. 

It has received the highest approval of superintendents and teachers 
wherever it has been used or examined. It is recommended by the regents 
of the University, state of New York, to be used in all the academies of the 
Empire State. 

USE THE BEST—it costs no more, and you will feel more respectable 


for it. 
IT COMPRISES 
I. A Blackboard Chart of Letters, - - - - $1.75 
II. An Analytical Chart of Penmanship, - - - - 1.75 
III. A Series of Copy Slips (66 Nos.) per set - - 1.50 
IV. A Series of Copy Books (8 Nos. and 1 Exercise Bo ak) Loa dozen, 1.80 
V. A Text-book on Penmanship, Punctuation, &c., - 1.50 
VI. A Teacher’s Guide to the System, - - 25 
VII. Ellsworth Steel Pens, two sizes, extra fine, (Quill Spring ») per 
: gross, ~ - ~ - 40 
Ladies’, per gross, - “ - - - - 25 
VIII. A System of Guide Lines for pupils, per dozen, ~ 25 


Specimen Copy Books free by first post on receipt of 15 cents for each 
number—other articles on receipt of price as above. Address 


H, W. ELLSWORTH, Copy Book Publisher, 


809 Broadway, New York City. 


N. B.—Send the address of ten or more teachers and you will receive the 
“ Teachers’ Guide” by return mail. Get the system adopted by any Board 
of School Officers, or Directors, or by any Teachers’ Association or Insti- 
tute, and you will be entitled to a choice of any of the articles above enu- 
merated. 
February—1865. 














WALTON’S 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC, 


Just published, is a Complete Written Arithmetic, embracing in a single volume all 
the important principles and applications usually contained in two or more books. 
It is amply sufficient for all Common and High Schools. 

The book is strictly progressire, developing the subject, not only by the logical ar- 
rangement of topics, but also by the natural sequence of examples. 

It is practical, giving prominence to the actual transactions of business life, and 
adopting the methods of business men. 

Much extraneous matter has been excluded. The explanations, the definitions, the 
rules, and the statement of principles, are all given with brevity and clearness. 

The Arithmetic is accompanied by a KEY, which contains a System of Reviews, 
upon a plan wholly original, by which the number of examples may be increased to 
an unlimited extent, and by which a different example may he assiyned to each pupil 
ata single dictation, a feature which will commend it to every practical teacher. 


WALTON’S TABLE 


FOR 
PRACTICE IN THE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 
OF 
ARTTHMETIC 
ARITHMETIC. 
WITH 


ACCOMPANYING KEY. 


The TABLE consists of twenty-one columns of figures numbered from right to left, 
in twenty-five lines, against which are placed twenty-five letters of the alphabet. By 
its use all possible combinations of numbers may be repeated many times. The 
Table is designed for the pupil. 

The Key contains above two thousand questions upon the Table, with their an- 
swers, arranged in series of from ten to*twenty-five examples in the fundamental 
operations. These are prepared for the teacher, to be used at Dictation Exercises. 


HILLARD’S READERS, 
NEW SERIES. 


HItvarp’s Prmer, or Frrst READER, (Illustrated.) 

Hittarp’s Seconp ReEAvDER, (Iilustrated.) 

Hitcarp’s Turrp ReAvpeER, (Il'ustrated.) 

Hittaryp’s Fourru Reaper, (Illustrated.) 

Hitvarp’s INTERMEDIATE READER, (Illustrated ) 

Hittarp'’s Firru Reaper, and HILLArRp’s Sixtru READER, with Prof. Bailey’s 
Introduction. i 

By the following official announcement it will be seen that the New Series of Hill- 
ard’s Readers has just been adopted by the Board of Control of Philadelphia for use 
in all the public schools of that city: 

OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLERS OF PUBLIC ad 





First District of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, January 11, 1865. 

At a meeting of the Comptrollers of Public Schools, First District of Pennsylvania, 
held at the Comptroller’s Chamber, January 10th, 1865, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That Hillard’s New Series of Readers be introduced to be used in the 
Public Schools of this District. 

From the Minutes. HENRY W. HALLIWELL, Secretary. 





HILLARD’S NEW SERIES OF READERS have thus been adopted for use, in 
whole or in part, in the four great cities of the Union— 

NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA. BOSTON and CHICAGO. They are also in 
use in the cities of Washington, Providence, Portland, Cambridge, Charlestown, Sa- 
lem, Hartford, Bridgeport, Fall River, Norwich, &c., &e. 

US School officers wishing to examine the Series will apply to the Publishers, 

BREWER & TILESTON, 

March—1865. 131 Washington Street, Boston. 





SARGENT’S 
ENTIRELY NEW 
SERTES OF READERS, 


AND PRONOUNCING SPELLER, 


The Standard Primer, Part Second—(Tlustrated.) Pages, 72 
+ “ First Reader “ “ “ Pi 120 
“ “ Second te “i 4“ sc 73 216 
“ be Third “ be 73 “ a“ 216 

. Fourth “ “ rT ‘6 2336 
6 6: Fifth ‘ ‘“ “ 4“ 528 
“ ~— Pronouncing Spelling Book, 6 168 


In consequence of the great success of Mr. EPES SARGENT, in his 
speciality of preparing Readers for schools, there has been a laree demand 
for new books from him; and he has consequently prepared an entire!y new 
and approve d Series of Readers. 

The smaller books are beautifully illustrated, and all those improvements, 
which constant consultation with our best teachers has sugvested are included. 

ES We defs contradiction in saying that the Series ts the Best, the Hand 
somest, the most Caretully Pri pared, and, ve may add, the Cheapest, ever 
published. 

Mr. Sargent’s long experience, careful scholarship, high culture as a lite- 
rary man, and acknowledged taste, added to his avmitted success in ONE 
Series of Readers, of which millions are sold annually, are a guarantee that 
committees will find it for the interest of schools to examine his New Series 
before making any change. 

"The mos’ striking evidence of his previous success may be found in 
the extent to which the latest compilers of Readers and Speakers have made 
use of his original labors in selecti n; his works appearing to have been 

Tuk Magazine from which compilers have taken nearly two-thirds of 


their pie ces. 


i 7 ‘ ‘ VW ‘ I 
THE NEW FIFTH READER, 
just issued, by far the most scientific and practical book of its class before the 
public. The ELOCUTIONARY INTRODUCTION embraces all the in- 
struction of any practical value: and the Reading-Lessons comprise the best 
clocutionary pieces in the ianguage. It is eminently a book ror Tuk TIMES 
AND UP WITIL THE TIMES. 


SARGENT'S NEW PRONOUNCIAG SPELLER 
SARGENT'S NEW PRONOQUNCIAG SPELLER, 
has among ils features a New AND IMPROVED SysTEM OF NOTATION, an 
ALPHABETICAL INDEX OF Representative Worpbs, and is exciting the 
ereatest interest among teachers, for the thoroughness and ingenuity of its 

system of indicating pronunciation. 


Copies for examination furnished on receipt of $2. 


JOHN L. SHORRY, Publisher, 
Marcli—1865.—ly. 13 Washington St. Boston, Mass. 




































CET THE BEST. 


WEBSTER’ 








EVERY FAMILY AND EVERY STUDENT 
SHIIOULD HAVE 





It has pre-eminent excellence in 
1. ETYMOLOGY, or the derivation of words. ‘We have had no Engli: 
ary nearly so good in this respect."— North American Review, Jan., 165, 


than any other dictionary. 


ary is wanted. 
4, SPELLING.—Webster’s orthography, as now presented, and in i 


and the analogies of the language. Where current good usage recognizes 
are likewise given in a convenient tabular form. 

ster’s is now the best Pronouncing Dictionary of the language. Differing 
also given, in this respect, ina tabular form, and with the authorities. 
illustrating all departments in Art and Science. 

Albany Kvening Journa!. 


time. 


N. A. Review, Jan., 1865, 


IN ONE VOL. OF 1840 ROYAL QUARTO PAGES, 


‘“‘GET THE LATEST.” ‘GET THE BEST.” 
“GET WEBSTER.” 


SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS, 


cation to the publishers. 











UNABRIDGED DIGTION ARY. 


WEBSTER ee ne. 


2. VOCABULARY, or the words of the language. It has 114,000,—10,600 more 
3. DEFINITIONS.—As Horace Mann said of former editions, “ Webster’s is the 


best defining Dictionary in the English language,”—the late thorough revision has 
made it yet more perfect in this particular—that for which, pre-eminently, a diction- 


features, is the recognized standard in the large majority of the issues of the press 
in this country, and to which usage in the United States and Great Britain, 
and more conforming, and commends itself as based upon common sense, 


one form (as, both in regard to Orthography and Pronunciation, is sometimes the 
case,) tWo Or More modes are given,—the most approved first. The diflerent modes 


5. PRONUNCIATION.—After a most careful and elaborate revision of the work 
in this respect, it is affirmed by the very best orthéepists of the country, that Web- 
6. PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, —38000 in’ number, in Andrew’s best 


TABLES.—Some of them of an entirely novel character, One of them—that 
of Fictitious Names of Persons and Places, “alone worth the price of the book.”— 


8. Its being the LATEST, as well as Best, and thus brought down to the 
9 MECHANICAL EXECUTION.—From new electrotype plates, fine paper, and 
the Riverside press. “Is printed with great accuracy—a high merit in these days, 
when the press all over the world, with few exceptions, is growing more careless.” — 
10, MAGNITUDE.—The largest single volume ever published ;—contains thirty 


per cent. more than the old Webster; twenty-four per cent. more than Worcester ; 
and si dimes as much as the common English Bible, including the Apocrypha. 


AND VARIOUS STYLES OF COMMON AND ELEGANT BINDING. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


Specimen pages of the Illustrations and other new features will be sent on appli- 





































GRVEN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, 


The attention of teachers and others is invited to this widely known series of Eng- 
lish Grammars, which is the matured result of a long and careful study of the lan 
guage itself, as well as of the best methods of teaching it. The system by which the 
principles of the language are here exhibited is simple and easy of attainment, and 
differs in many essential particulars from that of any other author. Professor 
Greene’s connection with public schools, normal schools, and teachers’ institutes, has 
given him peculiar facilities for adapting a series of text-books to the wants of the 
different grades of schools; and his success is best manifested by the great popularity 
which these Grammars have attained. 

The books intended as a connected series are 

I. THE INTRODUCTION. 
II. THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
ill. THE ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

Either of these is complete in itself, and may be used independently of the others. 

These Grammars are the sole text-books on this subject in the public schools of 
many of our principal cities and towns, and are also used in a large number of the 
best private schools throughout the country. 

Form David N. Camp, State Superintendent of Connecticut, and Principal of State 
Normal School. 

Greene’s English Grammars have been in use in the Connecticut State Normal 
School, and in the model schools connected therewith, for more than ten years, and 
have given almost universal satisfaction. I know of no books that have better stood 
the test of use in classes than Greene’s Grammars and Analysis, and I have found no 
better grammar scholars in the schools of this state than those taught on the system 
of Protessor Greene. 

The Series furnishes books suitable for different grades of schools, and adapted to 
the best methods of teaching the English language. 


From the late Lorin Andrews, President of Kenyon College, and formerly Superintendent 
of the Massillon Union School. 

With great cheerfulness I give my hearty and unqualified approbation of Professor 
Greene’s English Grammars. During the past year we have used them exclusively 
in the Massillon Union School, and after the fairest and most thorough of all tests— 
the searching ordeal of a year's trial in the recitation-roon—they have more than 
equaled our expectations. I shall, on all proper occasions, recommend them to teach- 
ers and school officers as the grammars for all grades of our schools. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES, 


WARREN’S PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN’S COMMON SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN'S PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, 
WARREN'S PHYSICAL AND OUTLINE CHARTS, 7 TABLETS (in preparation.) 

These books form a complete geographical course, adapted to all grades of schools. 
They have recently been thoroughly revised, and now contain all new political and 
territorial changes, with statistics from the census of 1860. The maps and engrav- 
ings are of the very highest order of excellence, and in all the books the maps are in 
same volume with the descriptive text. The series is now used in most of the prin- 
cipal cities and towns of the Unit@d States, and has given great satisfaction wherever 
it has been adopted. 

For introductory terms or further information address 

J. B. COWPERTHWAITE, Puivapvecpnuia, 

or F. E. PEASLEE, care of BROWN & GROSS, Hartrorp. 





April, 1865. 


















